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A digital computer will be 
placed in service in the Eugene, 
Ore., freight classification yard 
during 1966. This will automati- 
cally classify freight cars and 
will be linked to radar units to 
control coupling speeds. The com- 
puter will also maintain an inven- 
tory of cars on the bow! tracks, 
so that it can be “polled” for in- 
formation about the cars in the 
bowl, or trains being made up. A 
story on this system is planned 
for the February issue of the SP 
Bulletin. 

Yard tracks are being re- 
arranged at El Paso, Texas, and 
a locomotive servicing facility 
with related buildings will be re- 
located in connection with a big 
state freeway project. 

Pacific Fruit Express Company 
recently placed in service 38 more 
insulated rail-highway-sea con- 
tainers for Hawaii-mainland serv- 


THE COVER: With his hand on the 
whistle cord, Engineer W. W. Cole 


ice, (See picture on page 4.) The 
24-foot-long containers carry 
canned pineapple and other com- 
modities aboard Matson Naviga- 
tion Company container-cargo 
ships. On arrival in the U.S., they 
are loaded in groups of three on 
piggyback flatcars. 


About 1,700 wood chip cars are 
being equipped with paper nets 
to prevent the chips from blow- 
ing out of the open cars and be- 
coming a nuisance and potential 
fire hazard along the right-of- 
way. Special hooks to hold the 
nets are being installed on the 
cars by SP. The nets, which are 
re-usable, are put in place by 
the mills. 


SP, the Western Pacific, the 
Sacramento Northern and the 
Central California Traction Com- 
pany have reached an agreement 
to remove CCT and SN tracks 
from several important Sacra- 
mento streets, The proposal, orig- 


inally put forward by SP at the 
time of the Western Pacific con- 
trol case, includes granting of 
trackage rights by SP to the CCT. 
The plan will soon be submitted 
to the I.C.C. for approval. 


The St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Company on December 
20 asked the I.C.C. for authority 
to purchase the assets of the 
Alton & Southern Railroad of 
East St. Louis, I[ll., and was 
joined in the request by SP, its 
parent Company. 

The Alton & Southern is a 
switching and terminal railroad 
providing services — mainly in 
East St. Louis — for the Cotton 
Belt and 17 other railroads. 


In its application, the Cotton 
Belt indicated it is agreeable to 
standard Interstate Commerce 
Commission conditions for the 
protection of any employes af- 
fected by the transaction. 


Your New Bulletin 


Southern Pacific Balletcu, 


We hope you like the sp BULLETIN’s “new look,” featuring larger, easier- 
to-read type, bigger pictures, and — we think — a generally more attractive 
presentation of material about the Company and its people. As in the past, 
your comments and suggestions about the new format or any other matter 
connected with the BULLETIN will always be welcome. 
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“After record additions to its rail’ 
and highway fleets last-year, SP is: © 


Highballing 
Into 1966 


Southern Pacific in 1965 topped all its previous 
records for equipment acquisitions. Added to SP’s 
rail and highway fleets, both through purchase and 
lease, was equipment costing more than $154 million. 

Acquisitions in 1965 included 5,459 new freight 
cars, costing about $100 million; 158 diesel locomo- 
tive units, costing more than $33 million, and 1,870 
units of highway equipment, costing more than $17 
million. Mail cars and cabooses also were acquired. 

The heavy program of equipment acquisitions will 
continue during 1966. Planned for this year’s pro- 
gram are 3,952 new freight cars, costing about $72 
million; 172 more diesel locomotive units, costing 
about $43 million; and 1,617 units of highway equip- 
ment, costing more than $10 million, 

In addition to the new equipment, SP last year 
(1965) upgraded or modified 2,392 freight cars of 
various types to meet shipper requirements and 
improve utilization. Doors on 1,482 boxcars were 
widened to 10 feet, to accommodate mechanical han- 
dling of freight. This program of modifying older 
cars to increase their efficiency and value to shippers 
is continuing in 1966. 

In 1965, Southern Pacific also: 

* Further expanded its incentive rate program, 
substantially increasing the rail movement of several 
commodities. 

+ Developed special loading methods to help save 
money for shippers — for example, double-deck 
loading of canned goods and refrigerators. 

* Joined with connecting lines to offer one-day 
faster service on eastbound perishable and manifest 
freight, including piggyback, from California to Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Memphis, St. Louis and desti- 
nations beyond. 

« Extended the piggyback handling of mail and 
express to include both services between Los Angeles, 
San Antonio, Houston and New Orleans, and express 


LEFT: Powerful diesels pull an SP freight over the Sierra near Norden, Calif. 
SP’s 1965 acquisitions included 158 diese! units costing over $33 million. 
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"~ gervice ‘between Los: Angeles, St: | 


‘Louis,’ Memphis, and Dallas-Fort 
Worth, 

 . «Repaired massive damage to 
lines..and ‘bridges in Northern 
California and Oregon resulting 
from the December 1964 floods 
and storms. Total damage ex- 
ceeded $16 million; widespread 
destruction on the Northwestern 
Pacific alone accounted for about 
$11 million of this amount. 

+ Completed preliminary engi- 
neering work on the $22 mil- 
lion 78-mile Palmdale- Colton 
Cutoff. Actual construction work 
is scheduled to begin in early 
1966. 

+ Began installation of CTC 
between Klamath Falls, Ore., and 
Black Butte, Calif. With the com- 
pletion of this 84-mile project in 
1966, SP will have about 2,000 
miles of CTC in operation. 

* Started or completed curve 
reduction projects between Wor- 
den and Dorris on the California- 
Oregon border and at Benson and 
McQueen, Ariz. Additional track- 
age was built at Oxnard, Calif., 
and Phoenix, Ariz., and construc- 
tion was started on new piggy- 
back facilities at El Centro, Calif., 
with completion scheduled for 
mid-1966. 

«Further extended the micro- 
wave network and began new in- 
stallations between Los Angeles 
and Tucson and on the NWP be- 
tween Eureka and Willits. With 
the completion of these two proj- 
ects in early 1966, SP’s micro- 
wave network will cover some 
2,200 miles, extending from Tuc- 
son to Portland and from Sacra- 
mento to Sparks, Nevada. 

«Continued work on the $20 
million TOPS “realtime” com- 

“puter system. A special task force 
of over 100 analysts is engaged 
full-time in designing, program- 

“ming and implementing the sys- 

tem. Expansion and remodeling 
of the computer center in the San 

-Francisco General Office are also 


many older cars were ‘upgraded or. modified to meet’ shipper-needs, 


RIGHT: New ‘microwave installations! When present projects are completed, 
SP will have over 2,200 miles of microwave in service. 


BELOW: ‘Truck trailers ride piggyback past SP Pipe Lines’ tank farm near 
Merced. Both piggyback and pipelirie services grew in 1965. 


underway, and a new computer for use in testing 
the system will arrive in early 1966. 

+ Expanded the use of computers to produce 
data for engineering, maintenance and research 
projects. Computers now also compile daily reports 
on the movement of specialized cars and trailers. 

« Installed an optical page scanner to read car 
records and waybill data into the computer systems, 
and placed an order for a Videofile system, which 


PFE goes to sea! Thirty-eight more’ insulated. rail-highway-sea containers were acquired 
by that company in 1965. ‘we 


LEFT: More freight cars! Over’5,400 new cars were acquired ‘last year, and 


Serer arava: 


SESESECENS: 


will permit faster filing and retrieval of 
freight waybills and related documents, 

1965 was also a banner year for SP 
affiliates. 

« In addition to large equipment ac- 
quisitions, SP trucking subsidiaries com- 
pleted new terminals at Los Angeles and 
Texarkana and expanded the truck termi- 
nal at Redwood City. 

* Pacific Fruit Express —- owned jointly 
by SP and UP — leased from the parent 
companies 1,500 new 70-foot mechanical 
refrigerator cars. Another 2,000 are on 
order and will bring PFE’s fleet of me- 
chanical reefers to about 8,200 — over 
half of the nation’s total. PFE also 
acquired 1,051 mechanical refrigerator 
trailers and 600 more piggyback flatcars. 

* SP Pipe Lines extended its network 
of lines carrying refined petroleum prod- 
ucts to 1,922 miles last year. To serve the 
expanding Arizona market, a 304-mile, 12- 
inch loop pipe line between El Paso and 
Tucson was built, paralleling an earlier 
8-inch line. And a 51-mile, 10-inch line 
between the refinery area of Richmond- 
Avon, Calif., and San Jose also was com- 
pleted during 1965.“ 


LEFT: CTC was further extended Jast year. SP will soon have 
CTC or double track all the way from Sierra Blanca, Texas, 
to Los Angeles; from Mojave, Calif. te Portland, Ore.; and 
from Oakland, Calif. te Ogden, Utah. 


TARTING this month (January, 
1966) Southern Pacific em- 
ployes will be paying more than 
ever before for future retirement 
benefits, including health insur- 
ance provided by the new “medi- 
care” program, 

And the Company — which 
matches the amount of railroad 
retirement and “medicare” taxes 
paid by each employe — will 
have its tax bill increased by 
about $4 million dollars for 1966 
alone. 

Employes with monthly earn- 
‘ings of $550 or more will pay 
$11.67 more in taxes this month 
: -than last. The payroll deduction 


willbe proportionately less for 

those with lower earnings. 
Important amendments-to the 

Railroad Retirement Act, :signed 


into law during 1965, liberalized 


benefits under the Act. They also 
increased costs to employes as 
well as employers by raising the 
amount of earnings to be taxed 
from $450 to $550 per month, and 
by providing for a gradually in- 
creasing tax rate up to 1987. 

Other legislation in 1965 set 
up additional taxes to underwrite 
the cost of the “medicare” pro- 
gram, which covers railroaders as 
well as other workers. 

As a result of these two pieces 
of jegislation, railroaders who 
earn $550 a month or more will 
pay $43.73 per month in com- 
bined retirement and “medicare” 
taxes during 1966 and increasing 
amounts in subsequent years up 
to $55.83 per month in 1987. 
(See Table 1.) 

Southern Pacific estimates that 
it will pay nearly $24 million in 
combined railroad retirement and 
“medicare” taxes on behalf of its 
employes in 1966. As the tax rate 
rises, SP’s annual payments will 
increase to more than $28-million 
by 1969. 

Increased Benefits 

The average employe will re- 
ceive substantially more in retire- 
ment benefits during his life time 
than he will pay in increased 
taxes resulting from the 1965 
legislation. 

The maximum retirement an- 
nuity at the end of 1965 was 
about $217 per month. By the 
end of 1966 — under the new 


set-up — it will have risen to. 


$221.80 per month for an em- 
ploye who retires with 30 years 
of continuous service.* This max- 
imum annuity (which assumes 
that the employe has earned the 
monthly limit taxable and cred- 
itable under the Act throughout 
his railroad career) will continue 
to rise in the future, reaching 


Most employes retiring in the years ahead will 
be eligible for larger annuities, 


$388.60 per month at the end of 
1990 for an employe with 40 
years of continuous service. (See 
Table IT.) 

Wives will also benefit from 
the 1965 legislative changes. The 
maximum annuity payable to the 
wife of a retired railroader was 
increased last year from $69.90 
to $74.80 per month, retroactive 
to January 1, 1965. Additional 
increases are scheduled to go 
into effect in 1967 and 1968, As 
a result, the wives of many re- 
tired railroaders will be receiving 
larger annuities. The increases 
will apply regardless of when the 
wife first started receiving bene- 
fits. But not all wives will receive 
an increase, because a wife’s an- 
nuity, under the Act, cannot be 
more than half of her husband’s 
annuity. 

Reductions will no longer be 
made in the monthly benefits 
payable to wives of retired rail- 
roaders who are also receiving 
social security or railroad retire- 
ment benefits earned as employes. 
This change will benefit about 
40,000 women throughout the 
nation whose husbands are now 


*30 years is the maximum amount of 
service presently creditable under the 
Railroad Retirement Act, which dates 
back to 1937. Beginning in 1967, when 
the Act itself is 30 years old, any 
amount of service after 1937 will -be 
credited. - 


“receiving ‘annuities. Some -wives 
“who never filed applications for 
““penefits because of the reduction © 


proviso-may now be eligible to 


“apply. 


If a woman is now receiving a 
wife’s annuity, her benefit rate 


will be adjusted automatically by - 


the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Tf she is not on the rolls, how- 
ever, she should get in touch with 
the nearest office of the Board to 
find out what action is required 
on her part. 


Other Changes 

Under the amended Railroad 
Retirement Act, cash tips re- 
ceived by employes in connection 
with railroad work are now gen- 
erally taxable and creditable to- 
ward future retirement benefits. 

Many railroad retirement an- 
nuities have been increased be- 
cause of a special guarantee in 
the Act which assures employes 
and their families that their 
monthly benefits will not be less 
than 110% of the amount they 
would have received if railroad 
work had been covered by the 
social security system. Legisla- 
tive changes in 1965 brought 
about a 7% increase in social 
security benefits with consequent 
increases in some cases in bene- 
fits to retired railroaders, their 


wives and the survivors of de- 
ceased railroaders. 

The 1965 amendments also lib- 
eralized conditions for the pay- 
ment of benefits to the survivors 
of deceased rail employes. 

What can you look forward to 
in future railroad retirement ben- 
efits? The actual amount of your 
annuity will, of course, depend on 
your years of railroad service and 
the amount of pay you have re- 
ceived for that service. But the 
complexities of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act make each indi- 
vidual case a subject for experts. 
If you have a question about 
benefits due you now or in the 
future, contact an office of the 
Railroad Retirment Board, which 
administers the Act. Please po 
NOT WRITE TO SOUTHERN PACIFIC, 
which can only refer your inquiry 
to the Board. 


Where to Get Information 

Detailed information about 
retirement, survivor, unemploy- 
ment, sickness and health insur- 
ance benefits can be obtained 
from the many pamphlets pub- 
lished by the Board. For copies 
of any of them, write to any 
field office of the Board or to: 
Information Service, U.S. Rail- 
road Retirement Board, 844 Rush 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, 60611. 

At the end of 1965 about 
22,000 retired employes whose 
last railroad service was with 
Southern Pacific or one of its 
affiliates were receiving annuities 


from the Railroad Retirement 
Board: : Soe 
Employes of non-railroad 
transportation companies, includ- 
ing trucking firms, bus, air, barge 
and pipe lines, are.covered:by the 
social security system, Employers 
and employes of these companies 
pay $23.10 per month in Social 
Security and “medicare” taxes. 
Maximum Social Security annui- 
ties are now $136 per month and 
are scheduled to rise gradually to 
$151 by 1976. 

While SP and its employes 
share the cost of “medicare” and 
railroad retirement benefits, the 
Company pays the entire cost of 
unemployment and sickness ben- 
efits provided under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Last year SP paid more than 
$9.6 million in taxes covering 
these items on behalf of its em- 
ployes. 


Free 1966 Calendars 
For All SP Employes 


Each employe of Southern Pa- 
cific is receiving a gift from the 
Company this month — a family 
safety calendar for the year 1966, 
prepared by the Safety Depart- 
ment in cooperation with the Ad- 
vertising Department. 

The Safety Department has ar- 
ranged for system-wide distribu- 
tion of the attractively illustrated 
fold-out calendar. It features a 
picture of the C. P. Huntington, 
with a modern diesel next to it, 
symbolizing the growth of SP. 

The theme of the calendar is 
“Progress Through Safety”—and 
its pages contain many helpful 
first aid hints. 

The Safety Dept. is also dis- 
tributing wallet-sized cards with 
a 12-month calendar on one side 
and instructions on how to apply 
mouth-to-mouth resuscitation on 
the other. 


Let 


To learn more about train operations: 


SP Asks the “Little Black Box” 


a Beare ARE two ways to find 
out how to run a train oper- 
“ation most efficiently. 

One way is by actually run- 
ning the trains hundreds of times 
under various combinations of 
operating conditions. 

The other way is to put the 
problem inside a black box at the 
University of California at Los 
Angeles. The black box is a com- 
puter and its special job of simu- 
lating a real live railroad opera- 
tion is called Project Transim. 

Southern Pacific has been one 
-of the first railroads to take ad- 
vvantage of this space age tech- 
- “nique, in connection with opera- 
“tion ‘of the unit trains which 
carry iron ore and iron ore pel- 
lets from ‘Kaiser’s Eagle Moun- 
‘tain Mine in Southern California 


163 miles to the Kaiser Steel 
Mill at Fontana and 230 miles to 
Long Beach and Los Angeles 
Harbors for export. 

The objective of the Transim 
study was to develop information 
on the combinations of operating 
conditions which would produce 
the best service at the lowest cost. 
Final results of the study, which 
took six months of work by the 
University’s Department of En- 
gineering, are contained in more 
than 100 pages of analyses, charts 
and diagrams. 

The Transim computer func- 
tions exactly like the real rail- 
road system. Information on 
trackage, equipment, yard facili- 
ties and traffic is fed into it, along 
with instructions that give it a 
block signal system to prevent 


Top Left: Harry Galyan, right, chief train dis- 
patcher, Los Angeles, checks over some data for 
TRANSIM with Ray Riggs, his assistant. Left: 
Alfred M. Feiler, project manager for TRANSIM, 
displays computer used to work out complex train 
scheduling problems for SP. Right: Ore train 
loads up at Kaiser's Eagie Mountain mine in 
Southern California. 


the imaginary trains from col- 
iding. 

Transim Project. Manager, Al- 
red M. Feiler explains, “Our 
objectives were to identify the 
causes of congestion, delays and 
low equipment utilization which 
end to reduce productivity and 
increase costs. We were asked ‘to 
make a comparative evaluation of 


erms of total costs.” 


Basically, SP wanted to know. 
how changing certain key factors be 


the different operating schemes in 


would affect train performance: * 
“For example, should’ power, units 


be ‘turnéd “around ‘separately at 


“the terminals, or should they ‘re- - : 
““main’ with ‘the ore cats? “Would 


it be better to run trains to Long 


“Beach on Monday, Tuesday‘ and 


Wednesday or on Sunday, Tues- 
day and Thursday? 


Best Use of Equipment 

One major railroading problem 
is having the right amount of 
equipment at points where it is 
needed, but not having a surplus 
of expensive locomotives and cars 
standing idle. How tight can the 
equipment supply be kept for 
economy purposes and still be 
sufficient to handle all the loads 
offered? In what ways can cur- 
rent practices be adjusted to gain 
greater use of the railroad line 
and the rolling stock on it? 

Balancing the requirements of 
the shipper, the costs of ore move- 
ment and the conditions imposed 
by terrain, equipment and sched- 
ule proved a huge task. So many 
factors were involved that all of 
their various combinations could 
not be practically explored by 
the human mind — hence the 
computer, 


Twelve Schemes 

Twelve different operating 
schemes were devised, using these 
factors in various combinations. 
Each scheme was given a simu- 
lated 10 weeks of operation in 
order to test its feasibility. Dur- 
ing each 10-week period, 260 
trains were “run” over the sec- 
tion of the railroad used by the 
ore trains, a total of 3,120 trains 
overall. 


“The computer can simulate 


all of the railroad operations in- 

volved over the 120-week period 
‘in just 36 minutes,” according to 
‘Feiler. These same trials would 
“take more than two years-on the 


real railroad, 


Spen in the past 6 joc: Fe ee 
Over $169 Million for PFE Equipment 


-In ‘a recent magazine “article; 
L. D.-Schley, vice president and 
general manager of Pacific Fruit 
Express, pointed ‘out that PFE 
and its parent lines ~~ Southern 
Pacific and Union Pacific — have 
spent $169,700,000 over the past 
six years to add 4,525 mechanical 
refrigerator cars, 2,055 mechani- 
cally refrigerated highway trailers 
and 1,000 railroad piggyback flat- 
cars to the PFE fleet. 

Fast-growing new methods of 
hauling perishables, Schley said, 
include piggybacking and con- 
tainerization. 

Piggybacking of perishables is 
steadily moving greater quanti- 
ties of fresh fruits and vegetables 
and PFE’s piggyback fleet con- 
tinues to expand to handle the 
traffic. : 

In an effort to meet the flexi- 
bility of transporting perishables 
that truckers can provide, PFE 
also offers a variation in piggy- 
backing. Known as PACFORD 
~~ Pacific Forwarding Express — 
it supplements regular piggy- 
backing operations by providing 
multiple pickups on the origin 
end and multiple deliveries at 
destination for only a modest 
additional charge. This, of course, 
is especially useful to smaller 
receivers in localized consuming 
areas. 

Also, the trailers are sometimes 
used by shippers who may handle 
pick up and delivery with their 
own tractors, although normally 
this service is provided in SP 
originating areas by Pacific Mo- 
tor Trucking Company, and by 
Union Pacific Motor Freight 
Company, in UP originating 
areas. 

About 1,600 piggyback trailers 
in PFE’s fleet of more than 2,000 
units have detachable bogies 


which -allow ‘use’ of ‘the “trailers”: 
in either piggyback-.or container ™ 
service. Schley anticipates that 
this form of perishable transport 
— now in its infant stages — will 
continue to grow... ia 

PFE operates the largest reefer 
fleet in the nation, .and 35% .of 
that fleet is less than 10 years old. 


SP Steno Honored for 
Fund Work at Houston 


Mrs, Ernestine Hayes, steno- 
clerk in the Mechanical Depart- 
ment at Houston, was the first 
woman ever to head the Southern 
Pacific Houston-Harris County 
Fund Drive. Serving in the 1965 
campaign, she set an outstand- 
ing record. 

The average contribution re- 
ceived from each employe rose 
from $18.59 in 1964 to $20.50 in 
1965. Last year a total of $65,455 
was raised, surpassing the 1964 
total of $62,635. 

Mrs. Hayes, mother of three’ 
children, has been with Southern 
Pacific since 1952, and has been 
active in United Fund work for 
nearly 15 years, and in SP Club 
and other company sponsored 
activities. 

B. S. Sines, vice president at Houston, presents a 
gold SP pin to Mrs. Ernestine Hayes, steno-clerk, 
for meritorious service performed by her as gen- 


eral chairman of the 1965 Southern Pacific Hous- 
ton-Harris County United Fund Drive. 


Top Left: Equipment installer R. £. Keihl checks microwave equipment at Gerber, Calif. Top Right: 
SP’s microwave tower on Sugarloaf Mountain, about 70 miles north of Gerber. View from Sugarloaf 
(shown below) includes part of Lake Shasta. Heavy snow coated area shortly after photo was taken. 
Middle Left: Keihl enjoys coffee with his wife, Elaine, and daughter, Debbie, 7. The couple ‘also 
have an older daughter, Alexa, 14. Below Left: Keih! and G. L. Sadler (right), agent-wire chief at 
Gerber, check communications equipment. Keihl keeps the wire chief informed of his whereabouts : 
-by radio, particularly during the winter months. 3 


Repairman 


HR. &. Keihl’s “workshop” is a 
Company -truck and. his “imme- 
diate boss” is an electronic alarm 
system that warns of trouble 
on SP’s microwave network be- 
tween Dunsmuir and Gridley, 
California. 

Bob is a Communications De- 
partment equipment installer, 
whose headquarters are at Ger- 
ber (population: 300), a crew 
change point on the Sacramento 
Division. 

As a roving repairman, he serv- 
ices equipment at seven micro- 
wave sites distributed over about 
180 miles of scenic and often 
rugged country. He also keeps 
an eye on the teletype units used 
at three PMT and SP Pipe Lines 
terminals and makes certain that 
SP’s five base radio stations in 
his territory continue to function 
smoothly. 

“Most of my work is preven- 
tive maintenance,’ Bob says. 
“The equipment is excellent — 
almost trouble-free, and we have 
so much back-up protection built 
into the system that trouble 
hardly ever causes an interrup- 
tion in service.” 


Busy Network 

The microwave network in 
Bob’s territory carries CTC, tele- 
type and data transmission cir- 
cuits, and dial telephone chan- 
nels. In the near future, facsimile 
(decument) transmission will be 
added to the network. 

A line-wire system — once the 
area’s only “channel” of commu- 
nications—supplements the radio 
and microwave network. 

“When I first came to Gerber,” 


Bob says, “I had about 150 miles 


of wire line to maintain. Snow 


and ‘ice would often cause wire 


microwave. sites on the Sacramento ‘Division - 


breaks —— particularly in the Sac- 
ramento River Canyon (between 
Redding and Dunsmuir), and I’d 
have to climb poles after dark to 
make repairs, so we could keep 
the dispatcher’s circuit going. We 
still get wire breaks, but having 
a microwave network makes the 
situation far less critical.” 

Bob is no longer responsible 
for the line wire system, but he 
still carries his “hooks and belt” 
in case he’s called on to help out 
in an emergency. 


Night Calls 

He seldom gets “trouble” calls 
at night these days. If there is a 
failure in the microwave system, 
duplicate equipment automati- 
cally takes over. Commercial 
power is used to charge the bat- 
teries which run the system. If 
this should fail, each microwave 
site has its own power plant, and 
if a plant fails to function, the 
batteries themselves can operate 
the system in an emergency for 
several hours. 

If there is trouble on the sys- 
tem, however, an alarm light reg- 
isters on a panel in San Francisco. 
Bob is contacted by radio in his 
truck or by telephone at home 
and told the general location and 
type of trouble. 

His most dramatic emergency 
call came in 1964, just after he 
had returned from microwave 
school in San Carlos. The phone 
rang at 2:00 A.M., and he was 
told to check for serious trouble 
on Inks Ridge — a microwave 
site on a mountaintop. When he 
got there, it was raining furiously 
and the wind was blowing so hard 
he could not open the door of the 
building housing the equipment. 
By sheltering the door with his 


Bob Keihl services equipment at seven. 


truck, he-managed to get it open, 
but he had to radio for-help ‘to 
restore service. The wind had’ 
twisted the microwave tower. out 
of position, so.that its beam was 
no longer directed in ‘line-of-sight 
toward the next station. Extra 
guy wires on the tower solved the 
problem the next day. 

Bob’s truck carries a complete 
“workshop,” including delicate 
instruments for testing micro- 
wave equipment, replacement 
parts, a power winch to help pull 
him out of mud holes, various 
tools for use in clearing trees and 
other debris off mountain roads, 
and even a snakebite kit (he has 
killed rattlesnakes at microwave 
sites). 

A native of Nebtaska, the SP 
equipment installer worked as a 
power company lineman there, 
after service in the Navy during 
World War II. To escape Ne- 
braska’s cold weather, he moved 
te California in 1953. He passed 
a civil service exam to qualify for 
a job as a lineman for the City of 
Burbank, but — while waiting to 
be assigned — he took a “tempo- 
rary” job as a switchman for 
Southern Pacific, While working 
as a switchman, he obtained his 
second class radio license and 
transferred to the Communica- 
tions Department. 


Winter Lineman 

One of his first SP assign- 
ments was as winter lineman at 
Cruzatte (between Oakridge and 
Crescent Lake, Ore., an area 
where severe snow and mud slides 
damaged SP lines in both 1955 
and 1964). He and. his wife and 
daughter were snowed-in there 
for 90 days during the winter. of 
— Concluded on page 12 
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“1965-56. — even ‘their groceries 
“chad to-be brought in-by ‘train. 

“We enjoyed it,” Bob'says. 
“There was plenty:of work to do. 
T had to snowshoe in to trouble 
spots over 20-foot drifts, but the 
country was beautiful — utterly 
silent and white, except for the 
ravens. We spent our evenings 
playing cards with the signal 
maintainer and his wife.” 

Bob ‘has been at Gerber since 
1956, He and his family live near 
the little railroad town in a home 
that fronts on Mill Creek — a 
stream that abounds in salmon 
at certain times of the year. 

Like many railroaders, he is 
active in his community and has 
been an elected member of his 
local school board for the past 
three years. 

Bob likes working on his own 
and enjoys being responsible for 
the efficient functioning of a vital 
communications system. 

“Pm always on the go,’ he 
‘says. “But I know that what I 
do is necessary to the scheme of 
things, and I wouldn’t want it 
any other way.” 


Silver Bow] Award 


The coveted Silver Bowl award 
has been presented to the em- 
ployes of the Deming Roadmas- 
ter’s. District, Tucson Division, 
for having completed more than 
250,000 work-hours without a re- 
portable accident. 

In honor of this achievement, 
workers at Deming and Lords- 
burg were guests of the Company 
at “Victory” dinners and were 
each presented with a key chain 
and safety emblem. Present at 
‘the dinners. were E. O. Williams, 
principal assistant division engi- 

voneeri F.E. Tardy, assistant divi- 
sion engineer; Andrew Herceg, 
safety supervisor, and Roadmas- 
ter. George Mehrwein, who is in 
charge of the Deming. District. 


12. 


Crossing Safety 

(Erie L.:Parker,:a°retired Los 
Angeles Division locomotive engi- 
neer now living in» Tempe, Ari- 
zona, last month wrote a letter 
to the editor of ‘the Arizona 
Republic, which contained the 
safety message presented here.) 

Iam a railroad locomotive ‘en- 
gineer, with 25 years on steam 
engines and six years on diesel 
engines and retired. I have for 
many years been vitally inter- 
ested and con- 
cerned about 
trains striking 
automobiles and 
trucks at rail- 
road crossings, 
and I would like 
to tell the motor- 
ing public about 
the danger of 
crossing railroad 
tracks. 

Railroads have private rights- 
of-way and are not governed by 
highway traffic rules. SP trains 
may travel as fast as 79 miles 
per hour or any speed below that, 
and can make a mile in seconds 
~- so take no chances! 

Very few people realize how 
heavy a train is and what it takes 
to stop one or even to slow it 
down. An average freight train 
is 100 cars in length and usually 


EL. PARKER 


“My feet were in motion, but my mind was 
not in gear.” 
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has four -diesél units ‘pulling vit. 
Each unit weighs 200,000 pounds, eo 
making a-total of 800,000 pounds... 
Each car weighs an average of 
175,000 pounds, making ‘a“total 
of 18.5 million pounds, ‘including 
the diesel power pulling the train. 

It takes about one mile to stop 
a freight train, traveling at 60 
miles-per-hour. 

For your own safety, give trains 
the right-of-way. 


Rail Book Reviewed 


Just off the presses is Western 
Trains, a handsomely - produced 
72-page book which telis in pic- 
tures, captions and text, the story 
of far western railroading in the 
20 years of motive power revolu- 
tion that followed the end of 
World War I. 

Every major mainline railroad 
west of Denver and El Paso (in- 
cluding a generous attention to 
Southern Pacific) is represented 
in the selection of 85 quality il- 
lustrations, featuring steam and 
diesel locomotives and trains. 

Western Trains was produced 
by Richard Steinheimer and Don- 
ald Sims, both nationally-known 
photographers and frequent con- 
tributors to the SP Bulletin. It is 
available in bookstores or from 
Golden West Books, P.O. Box 
8136, San Marino, Calif. ($5.95 
per copy). 


Lafferty Dies 

Chester D. Lafferty, who re- 
tired in 1959 as manager of indus- 
trial development, Pacific Lines, 
after 47 years with Southern Pa- 
cific, died in San Francisco on 
December 20 at the age of 72. 
During his 14 years as manager 
of the SP department, he helped 
to locate more than 5,500 new 
industries along company lines. 
During the same period, SP -pur- 
chased over $17 million worth 
of property for industrial devel- 
opment. 


Congratulations to: L. H. 
Rudd, special representative, 
Traffic Dept., El Paso, named a 
director of the El Paso chapter 
of the National Defense Trans- 
portation Assn.; T. E. Hewitt, 
DF&PA, San Francisco, elected 
president of the Railroad Gen- 
eral Agents Assn. of San Fran- 
cisco; Joseph L. Bart, Jr., pub- 
lic relations manager, Houston, 
elected president of the Texas 
Social Welfare Assn.; K. E. Her- 
ber, tax agent, Portland, named 
co-chairman of the statewide 
White Cane Week drive in Ore- 
gon for 1966; Harry Vetter, agent, 
Silverton, Oregon, elected treas- 
urer of the Silverton Chamber 
of Commerce (he’s already a 
city councilman there and dis- 
trict representative for the Boy 
Scouts}; and J. W. Geiger, for- 
eign freight agent, Los Angeles, 
elected a director of the Foreign 
Trade Assn. of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


H. R. Matrisciani, special as- 
sistant-public relations, Houston, 
was honored at a recent luncheon 
by the Downtown Rotary Club 
of Houston and named a “Friend 
of Houston Education” in rec- 
ognition of his chairmanship of 
the most successful Business- 
Education Day ever held in 
Houston. Participants included 
310 teachers, 330 businessmen 
(including 10 from SP) and 12 
administrators. Thirty schools 
were visited by the businessmen. 
The annual project is sponsored 


“by the Houston’ Chamber of 


Commerce, Matrisciani serves as 


" ghairman of thé-Chamber’s Eeo- 


-‘nomic:Understanding Committee. 
- Dr. J.C, MeCullers, ‘son of J. 
A. McCullers, boilermaker, Hous- 
ton, has been-appointed associate 
-professor.of psychology at Colo- 
rado Women’s College. : 

Mrs. ‘Robert. Arlandson, wife 
ofa PMT driver at Medford, 
Oregon; recently published “Mr. 
Puffer-Bill, Train Engineer,” a 
book for children and has two 
more books scheduled for release 
in 1966. Mrs. Arlandson, who 
writes under her maiden name, 
Lee Ryland, has also published 
articles and stories in children’s 
periodicals. She is the mother of 
five children. 

Lt. (j.g.) L. F. Andreas, son of 
SP General Agent L. F. Andreas, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was awarded a 
Navy commendation medal and 
citation for heroism in rescuing a 
seaman entangled in lifeboat falls 
when the boat capsized in rough 
seas during a drill. Bruce R. An- 
dreas, another son of the SP gen- 
eral agent, serves in the Army Air 
Force. 


Boy Spots Hazard 


Thanks to the intelligence and 
alertness of a 10-year-old Oregon 
boy, John Bodnar, a possible 
serious derailment was averted 
recently. While his mother was 
driving him to school one morn- 
ing, Johnny noticed something 
wrong with the rail near Dairy, 
a few miles east of Klamath Falls. 
He and his mother, Mrs. Andrew 
Bodnar, got out of the car to in- 
vestigate and found a portion of 
the rail was badly broken. 

Mrs. Bodnar immediately. 
called a railroader friend who in 
turn notified SP officials. When 
repair crews arrived at the cross- 
roads, they found John’s parents 
still at the site prepared to flag a 
train to prevent an accident from 
happening. 

The Bodnars received a letter 


of thanks from’ V. Ry Russell, as. 
sistant superintendent: at -Duns- 
muir, California. comes 


‘And ‘later .on,'Trainmaster’L." 
E..Dubose showed up at the Bod- 
nar -residence ‘to .présent:: young: | 
Johnny Bodnar with a $25 U:S. 
Savings Bond, in gratitude from 
SP for -having observed and re- 
ported the damaged rail. 


F. P. Bowen Retires 


Frank P. Bowen concluded .a 
49-year railroading career on 
December 31 when he retired as 
executive assist- 
ant for Southern 
Pacific at Hous- 
ton, 


He began as 
a messenger in 
the chief dis- 
patcher’s office 
of the former 
Galveston, Har- 
risburg & San Antonio Railway 
in San Antonio and advanced to 
assistant car distributor before 
transferring to Houston in 1919. 
He held positions of statistician 
and office manager prior to his 
appointment to executive assist- 
ant in 1954. 


He is a member of the Down- 
town Optimists Club and Cham- 
ber of Commerce and for several 
years served as a member of the 
city council of the City of South- 
side Place. 


F. L. Gordon Dies 


Fallon L. Gordon, who retired 
in 1955 as assistant vice presi- 
dent-system freight traffic, Hous- 
ton, died recently in that city at: 
the age of 78. He began his 43-.. 
year railroading career as an of- 
fice boy in the Traffic Department 
and rose to be one of the best: 
known traffic officers in the south." 
west at the time of his retirement: 


F, P. BOWEN 
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Appointments 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT: 
K..L, ‘McCormick, to senior assistant 
bridge and building supervisor, Port- 
land. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT: 
‘W, B. GH, to general foreman, Brook- 
lyn Car Department; J. E, Roberts, to 
general foreman, Eugene Car Depart- 
ment. i 

OPERATING DEPARTMENT: 
E,-P, Anderson, special analyst, bureau 
of transportation research, San Fran- 
cisco, has been appointed special assist- 
ant to gen. manager, San Francisco. 
Other changes: C. R. Warrick, to gen- 
eral yardmaster, Houston; D. C. King, 
to assistant trainmaster, Salinas; R. J. 
Edwards, to acting road foreman of 
engines, Eugene; D. 1. Ray, to acting 
assistant trainmaster, Los Angeles. 

PACIFIC MOTOR TRUCKING 
COMPANY: W. J. Fitzpatrick, to 
supervisor of accounting; D. F. Rohin- 
son, to revenue accounting supervisor; 
L. B. Ness, to general accountant, all 
with headquarters at San Francisco. 

SPECIALIZED OPERATIONS: 
W. D. Smith, to assistant supervisor, 
Houston. 


Retirements 


HOUSTON DIVISION AND 
SHOPS: Walter E. Adams, brakeman; 
Thomus E. Hickey, electrician; Turner 
Madison, brakeman; Jay C. Cooper, 
telegrapher; Newell E. Tilton, machin- 
ist; John P. Shanahan, sheetmetal 
worker. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Eli W. 
Dugas, brakeman; George Joseph, hos- 
tler: Anatole Latour, B&B carpenter; 
Andrew Vallier, freight handler; Earl E. 
Areeneaux, laborer; Allen Caillet, 
laborer. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND 
SHOPS: Harry E. Burke, water serv- 
ice mechanic; Dale E. Lucas, switch- 
man; Jose Montana, laborer; Sigurd P. 
Nesseth, locomotive engineer; Simon 
Provencio, machinist: Murray A. 
Shutes, pipefitter; Tony F. Tamburello, 
carman; Edna C. Taylor, clerk, William 
L. Woolcox, agent; John Zlatich, me- 
chanic; James E. Barton, locomotive 
engineer; Claude R, Ellington, machin- 
ist; J. F. Garcia, laborer; Donald B. 
Graham, brakeman; Percy C. Hendry, 
boilermaker; D. Holt, motor truck oper- 


ator; George -S. ‘Johnson, locomotive 
engineer; Louis A, Madsen, brakeman; 
Jaye P. Williams, locomotive engineer; 
Hazel N. Bachman, clerk. 

OREGON DIVISION: . James -E. 
Galloway, train dispatcher; Fred Stu- 
ber, Jr., assistant bridge and building 
foreman; E. R. Douglas, locomotive en- 
gineer; Stricklin F. Elliott, locomotive 
engineer; F. L. Fox, car inspector; Her- 
bert G, Morgan, locomotive engineer; 
A. S. Romero, driller; W. A. Sterrett, 
yard clerk. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND 
SHOPS: C. W. Berger, carman; John 
Dallinga, machinist; Royal W. Fowler, 
car inspector; Leo Martinelli, machin- 
ist; George E. Smading, conductor; 
Augustin H. Solsberry, car inspector; 
Giorgio Virga, carman helper; Alfred 
W. Waldo, locomotive engineer; John 
P. Alexieff, watchman; Franciseo R. 
Gomez, laborer; Cecil J. Hooper, ma- 
chinist; James H. Maust, brakeman; 
John F. Ott, carman. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Man- 
uel C. Calk, bridge and building fore- 
man; Elbert A. Springs, crossing watch- 
man; William T. Holeman, brakeman; 
Ovo B. Gallagher, B&B roadmaster 


clerk, 

TUCSON DIVISION: George L. 
Evans, machinist; Hurold R. Holcomb, 
locomotive engineer; John T. Lee, crew 
dispatcher; Charles E, Conrad, clerk; 
John T. Mills, locomotive engineer; 
Manuel P. Felix, carman. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Julius J. 
Evans, yard clerk; Will Halton, laborer; 
Rossie C. Harper, rate clerk; Kirk E. 
Harter, clerk; James Y¥. Lewis, B&B 
foreman; Philip J. Montgomery, track- 
man; Frank C. Olsen, signalman; Clyde 
B. Purtle, switchman; Roy L. Sargent, 
electrician; Pete L. Schepp, car clerk; 
Jay M. Scobie, clerk; Charles J. Wil- 
liams, roundhouse foreman; Neal 
Dougherty, yard clerk; Ernest F. Ryner, 
baggage clerk. 

OTHERS: Warren G. Harris, assist- 
ant cashier-ticket clerk, Traffic, San 
Francisco; Carroll L. Healy, buyer, 
Houston Stores; Edwin T. Schalier, 
clerk, Specialized Operations, San 
Francisco; Dwight L. Blair, assistant 
stationmaster, Los Angeles Union Pas- 
senger Terminal; Jule Burrough, sec- 
tion stockman, Eugene Stores; Ernest 
M. Goddard, clerk, Accounting, Hous- 
ton; Charles C. McAdams, machinist, 
Northwestern Pacific; Ruel Wilson, 
bridge and building carpenter, San 
Diego & Arizona Eastern Railway. 


Deaths . 


DALLAS ‘DIVISION: Pensioners: -" 
Toby Curl, brakeman; Willis E. Rankin, *<: 


carman. 4 i 
HOUSTON DIVISION’ AND 

SHOPS: Pensioners: Sim G. Whitman, 

‘yardman; Fred J. Rodefeld, conductor; 


* Shelby P, Evers, Sr., yardman;' Roger 


Robbins, telegrapher-clerk; Jose -Gon- 
zales, laborer; John R.:Glass, locomo- 
tive engineer; Jose M.S. Coy, carman 
helper; Lee R. McClellen, carman. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Pension- 
ers: Fred R. Hayden, mechanical fore- 
man; Harry Lee, laborer; Carl V. 
Selman, cashier; Chester C. Aultman, 
locomotive engineer. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND 
SHOPS: S. B. Alinder, switchman; V. 
Davidson, clerk; R. H. Duncan, conduc- 
tor; G. F. Lester, conductor; E. D. Meyer, 
switchman; T. A. Ovington, crane op- 
erator; A. E. Reed, switchman; J. Reed, 
mail & baggage handler; F, J. Strouse, 
locomotive engineer. 8. D, Gunther, 
clerk; R. Howie, locomotive engineer, 
Pensioners: Earl G. Seely, hostler 
helper; Vincent Pennas, switchman; 
Arnulfo M. Ayala, boilermaker; Fer- 
nando R. Hurtado, trucker; Edward C. 
Bruce, telegrapher: Albert H. Wilson, 
carman. 

OREGON DIVISION: F, H. Decius, 
clerk; C. D. Hampton, laborer; J. D. Gil- 
more, laborer; O. D. May, carman; J. L. 
Smith, car foreman; F. E. Ulbricht, 
locomotive engineer. Pensioners: Ru- 
perto Palacio, laborer; Michael A. 
Walsh, laborer; Bruce MacGregor, car- 
man; James W. Robertson, locomotive 
engineer; Stephen L. Farrell, hostler; 
Philip S. Bright, bill clerk; Arthur Sor- 
enson, locomotive engineer; Gerret 
Mesman, switchman; John T. Teal, 
machinist; George B, Dewey, bridge 
and building foreman. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND 
SHOPS: T. D. La Point, switchman; 
A. D. McCullough, locomotive engin- 
eer; E.F. Smith, towerman. Pensioners: 
Robert R. Joslyn, boilermaker; Joseph 
Zilke, machinist; Paul Santucci, car- 
man; Lewis W. Upton, carpenter; Frank 
E, Chamberlin, passenger carman; 
Louis Gutenberger, departmental up- 
holsterer foreman; John H. Lowry, 
conductor; Gail McNett, agent; Frank 
G. Lamphier, switchman; Harvey F. 
Clayton, locomotive engineer; Albert 
Yehr, sheetmetal worker; Robert E. 
Dunean, water service helper; Lester 


Retiring recently at various Texas points were, left to sight, A. H. Laws, senior assistant engineer, Houston, 36 years, W. T. Holeman, brakeman, San 
Antonio, 37 years; S. S. Lovell, roadmaster, Del Rio, 43 years; F. H. Gutierrez, carman, Houston, 43 years; C. R. Hazel, yardman, Houston, 30 years; and 


©. T. Olson, traveling freight and passenger agent, Austin, 45 years. 
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“Terry, machinis 


‘olla F. Pierce, boiler- 
tmaker “helper; “Silvio »Cecearelli, - ma- 
chinist; ‘Joseph Felix, brakeman; ‘Jesse 
‘A, Lung, locomotive engineer; William 
J. May; conductor: 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners:~ John.H. “Allen, blacksmith 
helper; Leocudio R. Gonzales, crossing 
watchman; ‘Floyd Wulker, locomotive 
engineer; Robert R. Holland, agent- 
telegrapher; Charles F, Rodefeld, 


: John 
Ibert S. 
Garcia, laborer; Joseph Tomuaier, ma- 
chinist; Charles F, Minter, machinist. 

TUCSON DIVISION: R. J. Bixler, 
car inspector; P. R. Haynes, machin- 
ist; T. S. Liles, conductor; L. C. Mooney, 
switehman; C. E. Conrad, clerk; M. J. 
Donaldson, locomotive engineer; T. L. 
Reardon, maintenance of way electric- 
ian; H. W. Stephens, carpenter; R. A. 
Wilson, conductor, Pensioners: Wil- 
burn Boring, brakeman; Antonio L. 
Valenzuela, lead car inspector; Tully 
Jones, locomotive engineer; Ear] J. Dur- 
nil, Sr., conductor; Anastacio Reque, 
laborer; William B. Everson, laborer; 
Antonio F, Navarette, machinist; Clar- 
ence J. Blackman, locomotive engineer. 


WESTERN DIVISION: R. A. Buck- 
man, bridge & building foreman; C. 
Cruz, carpenter; S. E, Broaster, car- 
man; €. S. Grady, switchman; W. E. 
Herndon, locomotive engineer; M. L. 
Maxwell, conductor; J. D. Shipman, 
switchman; S. Sias, crossing watchman; 
Pensioners: Louis A. Cassaretto, loco- 
motive engineer; Irwin T. Couch, 
bridge and building carpenter; Lorenzo 
Ortiz, section laborer; Charles R. Fors- 
ter, switchman; Joseph F, McCruden, 
boilermaker; Ray S, Leeper, locomotive 
engineer; Robert P. Chumpion, carman; 
Paul E, Forsythe, conductor; Peter M. 
Jacobs, piper helper; Henry J. Bremer, 
conductor; John T. Pandazes, freight 
carman; George W. Saunders, track 
foreman; Louis Vazquez, mail and bag- 
gage handler; Ygnacio Pedroza, laborer; 
Edmond D. Lynch, locomotive engi- 
neer; Theodore R. McGee, brakeman; 
Lester M. Payne, switchman; Sam Par- 
nis, painter helper; William M. Sum- 
mers, ticket clerk. 

OTHERS: E. D. Hodges, claims 
agent, General Claims, Los Angeles. 
Pensioners: Harry Johnson, welder, 
Engineering Department, San Fran- 
cisco: James H. May, passenger carman, 
El Paso General Shops; Oito K. Mehl- 
mann, assistant engineer, Valuation 
Department, San Francisco; Charles E. 
Grant, carpenter, West Oakland Stores; 
Walter D, Hixenbaugh, machinist, El 
Paso General Shops; Thomas W. Rams- 
den, orderly, SP Hospital, Houston: 
Mrs, J. A. Partleton, flatwork ironer, 
Dining Car Department, West Oak- 
land; Charles H. Bruens, waiter, Din- 
ing Car Department, Los Angeles; 
Lawrence F, Hickey, assorter, Southern 
Pacific Steamship Lines, San Fran- 
cisco; Edward Mitchell, steward, Los 
Angeles..Commissary; Frank B. Sen- 
nett, ticket seller, Traffic Department, 
Los Angeles; William C. Bristol, elec- 


‘“«trician, Sacramento General Stores. 


W. F. Halphen, agent- 
telegrapher, Kaplan, 
La., 53 years, 


G. E. Hinton, asst. to 
general storekeeper, 
Oakland, Calif. 45 
years, 


~ 


E. H. Cofer, office en- 
gineer, San Francisco, 
44 years, 


Fred Westerburg, sig- 
naj maintainer, Oak- 
land, Calif., 36 years, 


J. A. Darnell, asst. 
supervisor, automotive 
and work equipment, 
Tucson, 40 years. 


Frank Olsen, signal 
maintainer, Western 
Division, 51 years. 


Geoffrey W. Keaster, 
traveling auditor, Sac- 
ramento Division, 39 
years, 


George L. Evans, ma- 
chinist, El Paso, Texas, 
43 years. 


: Retiring After Long Service : 


4. €. Robinson, dining 
car waiter, New Or- 
leans, 35 years. 


Leonard Wise, train. George McDuff, extra 


master, Tucson Divi: gang laborer, Rusk, 
Texas, 35 years. 


sion, 37 years. 


Gilbert B, Lamm, book- 
keeper, Miscellaneous 
Accounts, San Fran- 
cisco, 43 years. 


R.L. Boynton, telegra- 
pher-towerman, .Hous- 
ton, 46 years. 


L. 0. Fischer, clerk, 
San Antonio, Texas, 44 
years, 


Pedro Lara, laborer, 
Manor, Texas, 33 years. 


‘Claude M. Lyons,‘asst. 
signal supervisor, 
Western Division, :Oak- 
land, 47. years. ~ 
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RETURN REQUESTED 


“Western Trains” reviewed on page 12.) 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC BULLETIN, P. Ov Box 2, Sam Francleco, California 94101. 
SP freight at Tehachapi Loop. (From 


